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Masters, or he goes to his own studio and works 
upon some original design or picture, always 
keeping apart one or more days in each week to 
visit the Galleries. 

The principal places for colors in Paris are 
Deforge, Boulevart Montmartre, au spectre 
solaire, Quai de PEcole, No. 18, and at M. 
Edouard, No. 6, Rue Neuve Breda, where the 
best prepared colors may always be found. 
Brushes may be had at any of these shops ; but 
the best of that article are only to be procured 
at Madame Fillion's, No. 3 Place de I'Ecole, and 
at M. Colteaux, Rue Faubourg St. Germain, No. 
42. For lay -figures, there is but one safe place 
in Paris, and that is at M. Faure's, No. 5 Rue 
Neuve Coquenard. For every variety of Artist's 
materials — to have boxes made, pictures packed, 
forwarded, &c., — a good place is at M. Colin's, 
No. 8 Place du Louvre. It is central, and M. 
Colin is both honest and accommodating. 

About the Louvre in every direction are print 
shops; and an hour or more may be passed 
sometimes with great profit in turning over the 
portfolios at their doors. Rare and valuable 
engravings are not unfrequently found in these 
places, and there is always something to be 
learned in examining a collection of prints. 

The Louvre closes at four, P. M. : this leaves 
from one to three hours, which may be well em- 
ployed in passing through those streets where 
are constantly exposed engravings of the most 
magnificent works of Art. After the Place du 
Louvre, in the Rue Coq St. Honore, there are 
several shops ; in the Rue Vivienne, also in the 
Passage des Panaramas, will always be found 
rare and beautiful works. On both sides of the 
Boulevard, from the Porte St. Martin to the 
]6glise Ste. Madeleine, one will always be sur- 
prised with something new. In the Rue de la 
Palx, or crossing the Seine, in the Rue du Bac, 
along the Quai Voltaire, in the Rue de Seine, 
are always choice works in the way of prints or 
pictures, open for examination and for sale. 

One of the best costuming establishments in 
Paris is in the Rue des Beaux Arts, near the 
Academy. Here can be hired anything in the 
way of armor, dresses, implements of war, &c. 
There is another shop of this kind in the Place 
de la Bourse. 

The environs of Paris are beautiful, Ver- 
sailles, with its massive palace, filled with 
French Art, famous for Horace Vernet's pic- 
tures, its theatre, its elegant gardens, with their 
hundred fountains ; also St. Cloud and St. Denis, 
St. Germaine, Vincennes, the Islands at St. 
Owen and Bujeval, all have features of interest 
to the Artist-student. But if he paint land- 
scape, and would steal away for a time from 
the noise, confusion, and dust of the great city, 
to enjoy the never-ending variety of the woods 
and fields, let him go to the little village of Bar- 
bison, and wander each day into the forest of 
Fontainbleau. In its centre is a chateau with 
some fine pictures, and suite after suite of the 
most richly decorated apartments. These are 
all curious, and fraught with interesting histo- 
rical associations ; but it is in the forest that the 
Artist will be most delighted. It is traversed 
in every direction by narrow roads, now passing 
straight over table lands studded with tall, 
graceful trees of every character, with no un- 
derwood, but the earth covered with green and 
tender moss. In a few minutes you are under 
the open sky, and before you lies a glen border- 



ed on each side by huge rocks, as barren and 
gray with age as if they were the remains of 
some Titanic Temple dashed into chaos by the 
gods. A mile beyond, at the end of this vale, 
with its branches stretched against the sky, may 
be seen some desolate oak, gnarled and leafless, 
which, in its 

" Palmier year, 
Gave home to the bird, and shelter to the deer." 

A little farther on, and the green sward spreads 
itself away amid groups of graceful birch and 
chesnut, whose shadows fall cool and gray in 
the masses of yellow sunlight, in which, slowly 
passing, the cattle gleam white and red — the 
herdsman sleeps, and you want but the column 
and sculptured frieze- to make the scene Arca- 
dian. We enter the dark grove of chesnuts ; 
and now winding upward, where the banks and 
precipitous rocks, covered with the wildest vines 
and verdure, overhang or recede from the road, 
we come suddenly upon two mighty oak trees, 
known as Henri Quatre and Sully. Remember- 
ing the lives of these men, and pondering over 
the history of France, suggested by the many 
anecdotes of them, you are surprised to find 
yourself in the midst of young and slender trees 
that have but the growth of a few years, and 
which terminate in a delicate undergrowth 
amongst the largest beeches in the world. Their 
trunks, from twenty to forty feet, are without 
branches, sometimes spotted with gray or green 
moss ; and where they receive the full glow of 
the morning or meridian sunlight, surrounded 
as they are with bright or dull green foliage, 
they resemble columns of white marble. Here, 
too, are marshes, and pools reflecting always the 
sky, clouds, and trees. The undergrowth is 
tangled and densely luxuriant, and not unfre- 
quently the thin, sleek snake glides before your 
step, and is safe from pursuit in its impenetrable 
mazes. t. h. 

To Readers. — We are happy to announce 
that the fourth of the series of papers, entitled 
The Cities of Art and The Early Artists, and, 
relating to Rome, Michael Angelo and Raphael, 
will be published in the next number of the 
Bulletin. 



SELECTIONS. 



PICTURES AND PICTURE DEALING. 

[We republish the following article from the 79th 
number of the Foreign Quarterly Review, (April, 
1845.) The book to which it relates is entitled, ^'■Ca- 
talogue des Tableaux composani la Gallerie de feu son 
Eminence Ic Cardinal Fesch. Par Geokge, Commis- 
saire-expert du Musee Royal du Louvre. Premiere 
Partie ; premiere et seconde vento j a Rome, 1843, 
1844." We shall give the conclusion of this article 
in a succeeding number :— ] 

" Fatal as her gift of beauty has been to Italy, it 
has brought her many compensating benefits. Her 
bright skies, her balmy climate, her luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, her fair cities, her gorgeous temples ; her ruins 
ennobled by glorious memories, and entwined in the 
graceful garlands of prodigal nature ; her statues and 
her paintings, the proud creations of man's genius and 
imaginjition ;— these have, alas! too often attracted 
and enriched the spoiler. But have they not also 
cheered her sons, even in the saddest hours of their 
sufferings 1 Did they not preserve to her, through the 
long night of the dark ages, those dormant sparks 
which, in better times, diffused the light of civilisation 
over Europe 1 Have they not imparted to her child- 
ren that susceptibility of refined taste, that perception 
of the beautiful, which assuredly, in a land teeming 
with beauty, afford unfailing solace 1 These features 
in the national character of Italy, cannot fail to strike 
all observers, for they prevail from the palace to the 



cottage, though variously developed. The hierarchy 
of Rome, the merchant princes of Venice, the succes- 
sive tyrants of the minor communitie.«, built for them- 
selves palaces, and called in the best sculptors and 
painters to adorn them. The craftsmen associated 
themselves to erect churches and found chapels, which 
they made shrines of art as well as of piety. The 
peasantry adopted costumes, whose rich hues and 
happy combinations are still favorite ornaments for a 
fashionable masque. Even among the humblest 
classes, the same turn for the picturesque is involunta- 
rily manifested. Observe the tattered lazarone asleep 
in the vestibule of a Neapolitan Church, the fishermen 
of Baja stretched on that secluded beach, the shep- 
herd of the Campagna gazing over the det-olate plain ; 
their ragged vestments, their rough sheep-skins, as- 
.sume an originality of character, their attitudes mani- 
fest a pictorial effect, which the inspired artist is glad 
to copy, hopeless of improving upon them. We have 
seldom enj yed a greater treat than in looking over 
some studies of the late Baron Camuccini, the first 
Roman painter of our age. They consisted of groups 
slightly shaded in water colors, designed with a purity 
and accuracy worthy of the cinque-cento. There were 
warriors in action, cottage groups in repose, inspired 
Madonnas, joyous children, smiling babes — in short, 
every variety of figure composition, conceived and ex- 
ecuted with almost faultless taste. To our surprise 
the baron said that each was strictly a transcript of 
Italian nature In his walks, he had the habit of 
hastily jotting down every striking attitude or pictur- 
esque combination that met his eye, and every evening 
he embodied these fugitive ideas, accommodating 
them to any subject or character they might appear 
to suit. Alas ! that he had not drawn more largely 
upon those materials in composing his historical works ! 

"If Italy be the mother of arts, the Italians are 
their children. In England, conver.-ation is monopo- 
lised by politics and the weather ; in France it is sus- 
tained by the theatres ; in Italy it is of the fine arts. 
Hire an apartment in Rome, and hang your walls with 
pictures, few of your English visitors will ever be 
conscious of their existence ; but the people employed 
to arrange or pack them, your servants, the tradesmen 
who chance to enter, will ever be ready with an ob- 
servation dictated by the interest they feel in your 
tastes, and by an intelligence, misdirected it may be, 
but, at least, awakened. Whilst residing among a 
people who thus inhale taste as with their native air and 
surrounded by monuments of genius, it is not diflScult 
to imbibe a sympathy with such feelings. From ad- 
miring to acquiring is an easy step, but one which 
should be taken with discretion. Those who can 
afford to pay dearly for their experience may yield to 
a momentary impulse of fancy, and purchase pieces 
which they will soon part with at any sacrifice. But 
others with greater prudence, or smaller means, will 
form, and to a certain point cultivate, their taste ere 
they begin to gratify it. Even persons who, in Eng- 
land, had some pretensions to connoisseurship will do 
well to observe the like caution, for in Italy their ears 
will be confounded by new names and schools pre- 
viously unheard of, in conne;cion with works of high 
merit and unquestionable attractions. 

" Why in this age of hand-books have we none for 
the business of picture-dealing % Its mysteries, if un- 
equal to those in Paris in variety or thrilling emotion, 
might well fill a volume with curious and instructive 
gossip. For such a compilation an opportunity has 
recently occured, which will, perhaps, never recur, but 
which, we fear, no pen was at band to seize. A car- 
dinal prince at Rome, uncle of an emperor and of four 
kings, devoted the latter half of a very long life to the 
purchase of pictures, as the grand object of existence, 
and left behind him the most numerous and valuable 
collection on record as accumulated by one individual. 
Had his eminence notedthe circumstances under which 
most of his acquisitions were obtained, little more 
would have been wanted to illustrate the ways of pic- 
ture-getting. Were the means adopting, or yet to be 
adopted, for dispersing what he so indefatigably 
amassed, to be displayed to the world, the mysteries 
of picture-dealing would be laid bare. 

" Of the Fesch pictures a comparatively small por- 
tion formed the cardinal's show gallery, the fame of 
which depended chiefly upon those of the Dutch and 
Flemish schools. Specimens in that style, of at least 
equal beauty, may be found in England, France, and 
the Netherlands, but no similar collection ever ap- 
peared south of the Alps. The Italian rooms, on the 
other hand, though including many chefs-a^osuvre. 
could not stand the comparison so readily drawn be- 
tween their treasures and those of other neighboring 
palaces. The cardinal began to form his museum in 
France, when the property cast loose by the Revolution, 
and the spoils of half Europe, were to bo gathered 
with little trouble, and at moderate ccst. Having af- 
terwards, in common with the rest of his family, found 
that country no longer a licensed residence, he natu- 
rally sought a home in the metropolis of his church, 
and on transporting his pictures to Rome, he stipulated 
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for their removal, at pleasure, from the papal states, 
exempt from the usual restrictions or export duties. 
To the choice productions of the ultra-montane schools 
which the collection already possessed, the constant 
augmentations which it subsequently received added 
but few gems, and these from the Italian pencils. The 
cardinal had little more to wish for, eminent rank and 
ample wealth were his, and the picture-gallery he wsCs 
intent on forming had attained a European reputation. 
But the desire of acquisition had become a chronic 
disease, ever gaining force in its inroads upon his 
means. Not long before he died, he negotiated with 
one Roman picture dealer to pay for some indiflferent 
pictures with his service of Sevres china, representing 
the battles of Napoleon, sets of which were made only 
for the emperor's nearest relations. To another he 
gave a set of silver plate by a similar transaction, and 
at length death itself snatched away the octogenarian 
from some uncompleted bargains. But his craving 
for canvass was not to be satiated even bv wholesale 
dealings, which at once added hundreds to his pictorial 
investments. There was an understanding in his 
household, that for every j)icture offered at his palace, 
however execrable in merit or condition, four pauls 
(about twenty-one pence) were to be at once given. 
To clean and patch up these, he gave permanent em- 
ployment to several young restorers, and many were 
the guesses as to what became of the bargains, after 
emerging from their hands. During the residence of 
his nephew, Joseph Bonaparte, in America, it was a 
. common belief that they were shipped to the new 
world, and there converted into casn. When on the 
cardinal's death, the mystery was revealed, endless 
repositories of pictures were discovered, the exact 
number of which has not been, and perhaps could not 
be, ascertained, but it is estimated at 16,000 or 18,000. 

**'J'he inconvenience of such an inheritance was 
much felt by those entrusted with the payment of his 
eminence's testamentary bequests. J-iis capital was 
not only unproductive, but it was sunk in a commodity 
costly to keep in order, of most fluctuating or even 
fanciful value, and liable to great depreciation if has- 
tily realised. A portion, said to amount to above 3,000, 
and composed chiefly of copies, was left to a college at 
Ajaccio, in Corsica ; the remainder was to be sold. 
The executors very wisely resolved, in the first in- 
stance, to attempt disposing of them in the mass, de- 
manding for the whole above £200,000. Afier some 
time an offer was made approaching to half that sum, 
and another overture was received, of about 45,000 
guineas for 500 pictures, to be selected by the pur- 
chasers from the collection, but excluding the Dutch, 
Flemish, and French schools. The parties to these 
offers were French dealers, and both were declined. 
Two years having been thus lost, it was resolved to 
disperse the whole by auction, and M. George, of 
Paris, who was called in to arrange it, undertook to 
finish a complete descriptive catalogue within a stated 
time, under a heavy penalty. But whilst his hercu- 
lean task was in progress, two public sales went on of 
above 1.000 pictures, the lists of which are prefixed to 
this article. The newspapers of Europe were em- 
ployed to puff and advertise the auctions, in terms 
which inferred, that the whole, or at least the gems of 
the collection, were on each occasion to be brought 
forward, and in this belief amateurs and agents flocked 
to Ivomo. But on both occasions the works produced 
were only an average of the mass, set off by some 
twenty or thirty good pictures. The sales, accord- 
ingly, gave little satisfaction, no order being observed 
in the exposure of the articles, and the bidding-up 
system being largely resorted to. Notwithstanding 
much dissatisfaction, about £7,000 were realised, and 
the prices, especially on the former occasion, were 
such as only the cardinal's name could account for. 
But should these tactics be continued, during the 
years which must elapse ere the remaining 11,000 or 
12,000 pictures can be disposed of by private sales, the 
curiosity and patience of the public must fail, and the 
auction rooms be deserted : indeed, persons experienced 
in such matters already estimate the probable produce 
of the whole collection at a sum not exceeding what 
has been refused for 500 of its principal works. 

" The sale of the Fesch gallery now in progress is 
a sufiicient answer to the very frequent remark of pic- 
ture dealers north of the Alps, that there are no longer 
works of merit to bo purchased in Italy, although 
their assertion has a certain plausibility, if the actual 
state of the market there be compared with the im- 
mense supplies it has sent forth within the last forty-five 
years. Sifice the revival of art, that country has been 
the great cradle or school of painters for Europe, and 
a vast proportion of the pictures required for religious 
or ornamental decoration, have emanated from her 
studios, galleries, or churches. From thence came 
the gems which Charles I. contrived to accumulate, 
notwithstanding the difficulties of an empty treasury, 
and a troubled reign. There did the stately Arundel, 
the earliest English virtuoso, resort. France and 
Spain, for three hundred years ; England, Germany, 
and South America, during the last century, have 



bten working the same mine. After the disastrous 
occupation of Italy by the French, in 1798, and the 
subsequent convulsions of that ill-fated land, the 
sword of France and the gold of England combined 
to cull trom her temples and palaces all that was most 
choice in this branch of art. Since the peace the drain 
has been continued, and though fewer pieces are now 
sent out for devotional uses, a new demand of ama- 
teurship has arisen from Russia and the United States, 
nations till then unknown in the market, while Eng- 
land is annually glutted by traffickers in old canvass 
and cracked panels. Yet the competition of these 
rival purchasers may, with a little dexterity, be ac- 
commodated, as their principles of choice do not by 
any means cla-<h. The Russian taste in pictures, as 
in equipages and jewelry, is reirulated rather by a 
semi-barbarous magnificence than by refinement, and 
their expenditure is in proportion to their colossal for- 
tunes. Provided a picture have the name of a great 
master, and a corresponding price, the wily Italian 
owner may almost calculate upon transferring it in the 
course of the season to some Russian prince, although ' 
the subject be forbidding, the treatment mean, the 
restorations ill-disguised, or even the authenticity 
questionable. As to our countrj'men, few having suf- 
ficient reliance on their own judgment to deal with 
foreign vendors, whom they in general look upon as 
limbs of Satan ; they usually prefer making their 
purchases from their own countrymen, content to pre- 
sume them the honester of the two. Nowhere can an 
undisputed and uninjured chefd'oBuvre of a great name 
command the same ransom as in England : but when- 
ever it is a question of school-copies of such, however 
fine, or of second or lower class Italian productions, or 
names less trite in the limited abecedario, with which 
most English amateurs are conversant, these gentle- 
men button up their pockets or higgle at a sum which 
a Russian would readily quadruple. Of the class of 
pictures now largely exported to the United States, it 
may be sufficient to mention, that a commercial tra- 
veller in that line, who came to Rome in 1837, had a 
commission to buy up any painting of whatever sub- 
ject, or whatever substance, and in whatever state, not 
exceeding the price of sixteen pence ! Akin to this is 
a*variety of British Colonial emigration, which may 
be new to our readers. Chancing to visit lately at the 
close of the season, the ware-rooms of an obscure Lon- 
don picture-dealer, we found them incumbered with 
the refuse of various auction-rooms, which bad evi- 
dently been bought up on this Yankee principle. 
Whilst gazing in astonishment at the rare conglome- 
rate, we were informed that they were a speculation 
for Botany Bay ! 

" There is a consideration suggested by the incredi- 
ble number of paintings produced in Italy during the 
last five centuries, which ought not to be lost upon our 
monej-getting generation. The sums which during 
that long period have been and still are sent there, in 
payment of exported pictures, have afforded incalcu- 
lable national wealth. Let not this be forgotten by 
penny-wise Legislatures, who would measure the beau- 
tiful by the scale of utility, and estimate genius and 
its highest productions by the returns of the outlay on 
their raw material. Let them remember that trifling 
sums now doled out for the improvement of public 
taste, and the encouragement of art, are surely and 
profitably invested ; and that nothing but the ina- 
dequacy of their amount, can prevent them rapidly 
yielding an almost usurious interest. Could our own 
school of painting be raised to the perfection attained 
by those of Italy in the sixteenth, and Flanders in the 
seventeenth centuries, what need were there to send 
abroad our annual thousands for the purchase of their 
works 1 Or, were our designs as tasteful as the 
French, why should ourneighbors export their fashions 
and fancy goods, to eclipse ours wherever civilization 
has penetrated 1 These matters are now beginning to 
be understood among us; much still remains to be 
known, and far more to be done ; but it is well to have 
at length entered upon the right path : — sero, let it 
be sc7io. 

*' Another inference from the superabundance of old 
pictures in Italy is, that amongst so many, much that 
is good may still be gleaned. From Bologna alone, 
thousands have annually been exported, since the end 
of the war, and yet the town seems full of them. After 
spending three days among the sale galleries there a 
few years ago, unless the number was grossly exag- 
gerated, we must have had nearly 10,000 pieces in our 
offer. Indeed, one man estimated his stock at half 
that number! Add the quantity scattered among 
private houses in town and country, where every arti- 
san and tradesm(in have their quadretti di divozione, 
as with us they have their Bible and prayer book; 
recollect that there nearly every thing may be bought; 
and judge whether there are not still plenty to be had 
beyond the Alps. The acquisition of really excellent 
pictures there, is, however, a matter of increasing dif- 
ficulty. Most of the few rich galleries that remain 
intact, are secured by entail, or by the wealth and 
pride of their owners. From time to time, indeed, 



such barriers give way, and some fine collection is dis- 
persed, yielding prices not to be obtained in other 
countries. Now and then, too, the death or exigen- 
cies of a collector, who knew how to profit by the 
chances of revolutionary times, sets free a few brilliant 
bits. These opportunities are, however, insufficient to 
account for the number of good works in the trade, 
which is one of the most conclusive testimonies to the 
inexhaustible fund of talent displayed by the old 
masters. 

" Fine old pictures are even now ever turning up, and 
it would be endless to give instances. One, however, 
of the details whereof we happen to be cognizant, may 
be taken as a specimen. Marsuppini, secretary of the 
Florentine Republic, who, by a combination of talent, 
frequent in the fifteenth century, rare in our degenerate 
days, was at once a philosopher, a poet, and a politi- 
cian, testified his devotion by founding a chapel in his 
native Arezzo, and commissioned for it an altar-piece 
from Fra Filippo Lippi. This picture, stolen during 
the French occupation, came by inheritance to an igno- 
rant woman, of whom one Ugo Baldi, a dealer from 
Florence, bought it some two years since for seventy 
crowns. He soon after handed over bis bargain to 
Baldeschi, a Roman dealer, for jG80 ; and from him it 
was bought for the gallery now forming in the Lateran 
palace, ncaily ^300 being paid by the papal govern- 
ment ; a handsome profit, out a moderiate price, for 
the intrinsic merit of the work is enhanced by the 
historical interest of the donor's and his birother's 
portraits, introduced as subordinate figures. A very 
different fate has befallen a contemporary production, 

Tainted by Sandro Boticelli, at the dictation of Matteo 
'almieri of Florence, and ibcludcd in the denunciation 
of heresy against the latter, which is one of the most 
remarkable pictures of the age. Having been seized 
by the French, it was deposited in the gallery of the 
Belle Arii in that capital, but was eventually reclaimed 
as family property. A few hundred dollars would at , 
that lime have secured its remaining there ; biit this 
the Tuscan government foolishly grudged, and the pic- 
ture having been cleaned and talked of, has now gra- 
dually attained the price of about jG1,000. 

** Verily, if there be tricks in all trades, that of pic- 
ture dealing is not the purest : yet great allowances 
must be made ere we bring sweeping accusations. No 
other commodity is equally liable to the fluctuations 
of whim and caprice. Its genuineness, when doubted, 
becomes matter of conflicting evidence, without the 
possibility of satisfactory deuionstration : its intrinsic 
value is just what it will fetch in the market. It is a 
speculation in which there is nothing positive but re- 
alized profits, and the best knowledge is that of selling 
to advantage. Hence the prevailing ignorance of 
art, in an extended sense, among most of the tribe 
who trade in it, and whose gross blunders are fre- 
quently ascribed to knavery. Even those of them 
who have an educated eye, seldom aim at any thing 
higher than the experience of what is vendible. It 
has often been contested, whether most reliance should 
be placed upon the judgment in pictures of a painter 
or a connoisseur; the former, although more familiar 
in the mechanical part of the subject, being thought 
liable to be warped by narrow views of art. So far 
as our own observation goes, we should award a pre- 
ference to thobe painters who have taken to dealing 
extensively in the old masters, and to restorers who 
have passed a great variety of superior works through 
their nands, such persons on the Continent having a 
more extended experience than with us. 

"It is not our intention to supply such as wish to 
invest a portion of their wealth in the most rational 
as well as attractive of ornamental furniture, with a 
defence for their credulity and their pockets, out of 
the somewhat extensive acquaintance which we have 
chanced to form, abroad and at home, with those 
whose vocation it is to administer to that appetite. 
A few hints may not, however, be out of place. The 
best general rule for a collector to avoid buying expe- 
rience at a high rate is, of course, to study the most 
important schools of painting, and the best masters, 
both through books and their most authentic works, 
and also to examine and *' price " many pictures ere 
he begin to buy, either on his own judgment or that of 
any one else. To those who acquire pictures as a mat- 
ter of fashion, or as mere ornaments, without caring 
much for their price, no plan can be better than that 
of commissioning a respectable and skilled dealer or 
artist to find for him such as he wishes. But this is 
necessarily a costly plan, for the agent's ten per cent, 
on his outlay cannot quicken his zeal to buy at a low 
figure, nor will many true amateurs transfer to another 
what is, after all, the chief interest and gratification 
of their pursuit, the pleasure of seeking out their 
purchases. 

*' Setting aside the more difficult question of its 
authenticity, there are certain faults and qualities 
which ought to secure the rejection of a picture by 
amateurs of taste and feeling, besides the merely tech- 
nical ones of bad execution and defective preservation. 
Among these may be mentioned, a subject in itself 
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painful, or treated in a manner revolting or mean ; a 
picture unpleasing in shape or eflfect, in whose ensemble 
there is some obvious defect, such as the shadows 
darkened by time acting on a bad ground. Unfinished 
pictures, though often of infinite value to the student, 
are seldom satisfactory additions to a select cabinet, 
and over-painted ones arc speculations to be touched 
with caution. On the Continent, fine old or school 
copies of chefs-(V(Euvrc are much prized, and are cer- 
tainly far more deserving of attention than careless 
originals bearing good names: in England, however 
the epithet copy is, in the slang of ignorant connois- 
seurship, a stain confounding all degrees of merit, and 
which no intrinsic excelk-nce can efface. It is scarcely 
necessary to say, that no collection can become choice 
without occjisional weeding, when opportunities of 
substituting better specimens occur. 

" Those who find amusement in collecting pictures, 
will do well to remember that the price demanded ha.< 
usually but a remote analogy with the sum that would 
be gladly accepted, whether by dealers or private par- 
ties. It is especially so in Italy, where almost every 
family has something of art which they are anxious 
to turn into ca-^h, and where a class of small agents of 
very questionable reputation, are always ready to 
lead a stranger through rooms of rubbish dignified 
with the title of galleries, or to exhibit to them, under 
a cloud of mystery, a pretended Raffaelle. Purchas- 
ing out of private houses is, indeed, seldom pleasant. 
Apart from feelings of delicacy, in most instances 
misplaced, one has to contend with the natural ten- 
dency of the seller to over-estimate a perhaps favorite 
object, which is usually exaggerated by his thorough 
ignorance of its real value. No doubt that from such 
people, when pressed for money, a prize is occasionally 
obtained at an utterly inadequate price, but it is much 
more common to find in their hands worthless trash 
treasured, in roguery or ignorance, as chefs d'ceuvre. 
We have sometimes amused ourselves by selecting the 
very worst specimen from such a lot to ask 'How 
much '?* when at once some hundred crowns would be 
natned, for what, at a stall, would scarcely bring a 
dollar. The smile which it was impossible to repress, 
would be answered by .' Who knows but it may be 
worth as many thousands 1 My father once sold, for 
five crowns, a Madonna, for which five hundred have 
been refused by the fortunate purchaser.' Many' 
similar anecdotes might be mentioned ; one may suf- 
fice. A Scottish baronet, whose purse was presumed 
to outweigh his connoisseurship, and who was conse- 

auently beset by importunate vendors, at last con- 
etcended to look at some daub brought to him at 
Milan, and even to ask the price. The Italian's eye 
kindled with joyful anticipation, and in a voice trem 
bling with ecstacy he exclaimed, ' Cento mille scudi !' 
— a hundred thousand crowns, being the highest 
amount to which his arithmetic could carry him. To 
almost equal ignorance, another class of amateur sel- 
lers add an immoderate share of impudence spiced with 
cunning. If, on entering a house, you are assailed by 
multiplied expositions of the vast advantage of buy- 
ing from private owners {Signori, of course,) with 
frequent protestations that your present company are 
such, and no dealers, you may look for imposition so 
barefaced, and prices so prepb'fterous, as to defeat the 
object in view, and leave your purse scatheless. 

" Upon the whole it would seem that one can buy 
on better terms and with equal safety from dealers, 
though in such affairs the hundred eyes of Argus would 
be far from superfluous. The varieties of their fraud, 
from the random assumption of a great master's name 
to the elaborate fabrication of a fine old picture, were 
an endless theme. Many tricks, such as ascribing the 
work to some noted gallery, the solemn asseveration 
that no one else has been permitted to see the trea- 
sure, or the casual hint that Lord Some-one has come 
down with a handsome ofierfor it, have been generally 
discarded as too transparent for our sharp-witted gene- 
ration. There are, however, * three artful dodges' in 
especial favor among Italians, to whose dexterity of 
resource and efi'rontery of falsehood, evei-y other peo- 
ple must yield the palm. These we shall distinguish 
as the * dodge candid,' the ' dodge confidential,' and 
that by coup-de-main, and shall shortly illustrate 
each. 

*' When you ask an Italian the price of any commo- 
dity which be is pressing upon you, he is in most cases 
at once struck dumb, puts on the air of a man totally 
unconscious of your question, and waits until you 
repeat it. He then, probably, resumes his intermina- 
ble laudation of his wares, without vouchsafingyou an 
answer. The proper way to treat such a fellow is to 
walk quietly away; but if you have patience once 
more to make the inquiry which he so anxiously 
evades, you will perhaps only have your words re- 
echoed, and followed by another pause. Now the 
purpose of all this by-play is to gain time for esti- 
mating the utmost limit to which he may venture upon 
your ignorance, credulity, and purse. When you have 
gone through such preliminaries with the 'candid' 
picture-dealer, and fairly brought him to bay, he as- 



sumes his most insinuating frankness of manner, and 
solemnly says, * Hear me ! that picture cost me a hun- 
dred crowns.' As you have by this time probably 
made up your opinion that it is worth scarcely half 
that sum, you pass on and dismiss the matter from 
your mind. Not so Candidus, who, much crest-fallen 
at finding his studied frankness in telling you what 
you have no right to know has failed to hook his 
gudgeon, recalls your eyes to the picture, and hesita- 
tingly asks what you will give. Having no wish to 
insult the man by supposing he will take less than a 
fair profit upon an outlay already beyond what you 
would have given, you waive the subject and beat a 
retreat. I^ut now a new energy in.'-pires Candidus, 
who presses you so hard for an offer, and says so much 
of his wish to sell, that, to get rid of his importuni- 
ties, you name sixty crowns, in the conviction that 
you are quite safe. He staggers, sighs, and at length 
mutters c poco, * that's little.' With these words your 
late is sealed ; for, even after you have bowed your- 
self out, he follows to say the picture is yours. You 
begin to doubt your low estimate of its worth, and 
take it home half triumphing in your bargain. Could 
you spe the debtor and creditor aspect of the transac- 
tion, it might stand nominally thus : 

l>r. Cr. 

A small Cleopatra, school of Guido, 

to cost tliereof, viz: By value of the Cleopatra.... $100 

A landscape, supposed by Lu- 
catelli, cost me three dol- 
lars, but was worth, say . . $C0 

Cash paid with the same 5 

Cash paid for cleaning and 

framing- the Cleopatra. . . 3 

To balance, being my nominal 

profit 32 



$100 



$100 



" But from these materials it is easy to extend the 
true state of the account, as follows : 

Dr. Cr. 

To total outlay for the Cleo- By cash received for the pic- 

patra $11 ture $C0 

To profit realised on Uie sale. 49 

$60 $60 

** Upon nearer inspection, your Cleopatra turns out a 
middling copy, worth about as many shillings as you 
have paid crowns, so that it has cost you ten pounds 
to learn the extent of an Italian dealer's * candour.' 

" The * dodge confidential' assumes as many forms 
as Proteus, but they are all shrouded in mystery. 
Certain pictures are casually alluded to as attainable 
by a dealer or amateur broker (a count, perhaps,) who 
seems suddenly to recall his words, and changes the 
subject. From curiosity or otherwise, you return to 
it, and his voice immediately sinks ; he whispers un- 
intelligible allusions to certain objects of extraordinarj^ 
value never previously in the market, and which from 
peculiar circumstances cannot now be shown there; 
hints distinctly at property withdravvn, under the rose, 
from the fetters of immemorial entail, to meet the 
wants of a princely house, or talks wildly about plun- 
dered convents, or even mutters something as to roy- 
alty raising the wind. When you propose to look at 
the treasures, many difl5cultiesare made ; a certainty 
is thrown out of the sale being stopped by the govern- 
ment if even suspected ; and, finally, an appointment 
is made under seal of secresy. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that when, after long ambits, the mysterious 
gems of art are displayed, they prove chiefly remark- 
able for tinsel frames and ransom prices. 

Among the cleverest of the Roman picture-dealers 
is Signor A., a most fair spoken fellow and facetious 
withal, who, conscious of his o\vn talent, is ever ready 
to adduce some instance of its happy exercise. 'Tis 
but a year or two since he made a wholesale transac- 
tion, which, in a short half-hour, transferred to a 
young Irish peer the accumulated rubbish of his maga- 
zine. At the lucky moment of milords visit, there 
arrived a liveried servant with an official-looking mis- 
sive, which A. apologised for opening, and after glanc- 
ing at it, said, ' V'eiy good, but I have no time now 
to look at your pictures ; come again.' The servant 
hesitated, and to the inquiries of the stranger, A. said 
it was only the particulars of a lot of pictures which 
had been sent to him for sale, the heritage of an old Bo- 
logncse family, but he had never the leisure to open the 
boxes, which must stand over till he could attend to 
the matter. On his lordship pressing to have a sight 
of them, A. reluctantly oi)ened the cases, protesting 
that it was of no use, as it would take much time to 
clean and arrange and value this collection, before 
which, of course, the pictures were not for sale. The 
list exhibited Guidos, Domenichinos, Caraccis, Carlo 
Dolces, — in short, just that class of names which im- 
pose upon an Anglican amateur, — and the dingy can- 
vasses were freely acknowledged to be so completely 
obscured by dirt and old varnish, that their merits 
were undistinguishable. The more the dealer seemed 
anxious to divert his customer to the brightly var- 
nished ornaments of his own walls, the less willing 
was he to lose sight of this singular chance of pro- 
curing ' a genuine gallery ready made,' and ere the 
parties separated, a transfer was made to the peer of 



a mass of trash which scarcely merited the outlay of 
cleaning, in exchange for a thousand louis d'or. 

" A still holdov coup- rle-mn in was successfully played 
off by the same worthy some years before, at the ex- 
pense of an experienced purchaser and acUn(^leged 
connoisseur. He persuaded the late Mr. Coesvelt to 
look at a picture of high pretensions and of some 
merit in his house. Whilst they were discussing it, 
the jingle of posting bells Avas heard in the street, and 
the prolonged crack of a courier's whip echoed in the 
doorway. A. started, rushed out, and beheld an ex- 
press, booted, spurred, and splashed, Avho handed him 
a letter. Tearing it open, he appeared struck with 
confusion, and exclaimed, ' Well, here is a fine scrape 
1 have got into,' ' What is the matter V ' Why, I 
am talking about selling you this picture, and here is 
the courier sent back from Ancona to buy it, by a 
Russian gentleman to whom I offered it last week, for 
such a sum,' The price was a large one, and Mr. 
Coesvelt would not have thought of giving it for the 
picture, which did not interest him much ; but so 
cleverly did A. contrive to transfer it to the interest of 
this dramatic scene, that, in the excitement of the 
moment, a bargain was struck ; and our countryman 
went off delighted at the idea of having done the 
Hussian, — the latter being an imaginary personage, 
and his courier a Roman post-boy, hired to gallop up 
in the nick of time! 

" The greatest risk of imposition, is that arising 
from (ounterfeited pictures. In several principal 
towns of Italy, there are workshops for the forgery of 
the masters who formerly painted there. Thus, in Bo- 
logna, the imitation.sare chiefly of the Caracci and their 
followers, as well as of Carlo Dolce and h^assoferrata ; 
at Venice of Titian and Giorgione. In Milan and 
Ferrara, the fabrications after the schools of Luini 
and Garofalo are e.^pccially successful, as well as those 
of Morone's beautiful portraits. Old and ruined 
panels are chosen, and either restored on the original 
design, or, if that has been obliterated, they are pre- 
pared and painted afresh, sometimes the portions 
which have suffered least are allowed to remain, and 
new bits of varied composition are ingeniously dove- 
tailed into the piece, which is then beplastercd with 
varnish, the better to puzzle too curious observers. In 
all these cases, the treatment of some famed master is 
so exactly imitated as often to baflae detection, even 
where suspicion has been aroused by the confused ap- 
pearance of Dhe work ; and the dissimilarity of surface 
often escapes minute criticism out of respect to the 
worm-channels visible behind. The forgeries thus 
executed are is.sued by a class of Italian dealers, 
who, sometimes in the disguise of gentlemen, lend 
themselves to the imposition, and share its profits. 
Many of them are also sent abroad, probably to bona 
fide retailers. Against such productions, especially of 
the schools we have mentioned, it is impossible to be 
too guarded, as even the best judges are sometimes 
duped. Rules are utterly useless against a species of 
villainly which only great practice can detect: it is, 
however, well to look with suspicion on all that class of 
pictures, when of high pretensions, and offered at com- 
paratively low prices, especially if recently and very 
thickly varnished. 

" Few of the picture-forgers approach the talent of 
Guizzardi of Bologna, who, to a competent knowledge 
of design, adds an extraordinary dexterity in imitating 
the surface of the old masters, from Francia to Guido. 
His weak point being composition, he prefers repaint- 
ing destroyed old works of a good artist or school, to 
the production of original ones, and the triumph of 
>kill is thus the greater, as the new surface is often 
brought into close contrast with the old crust, 

" In 18-12, we were carried to see. at the house of a 
Roman count, a lot of pictures with which (luizzardi 
had probably an intimate acquaintance. There were 
about a dozen of them, including two large Rafiaelles, 
one Francesco, and two large Giacomo Francias, a Le- 
onardo, a Luini, a Bellini, a Corregio, a Claude, and 
a Ghirlandajo : some were palpable copies, one an un- 
finished work, (a frequent device of the forgers, 
which saves trouble and disarms criticism,) several 
evidently retouched, but perhaps not one which a 
thorough connoisseur, if not aware of the extent to 
which the art of counterfeit can now he carried, would 
not have pronounced a production of the school to 
which it was attributed. These pictures were bol- 
stered up by all the aids of raysiery ; they were stated 
to be the gems of a princely gallery which the h< ad of 
an old family wished to convert into a more liberal 
provision for his younger children ; but as, on the 
.slightest suspicion of his design, their alienation 
would be interdicted at the instance of his heir, and 
their exportation arrested by the government, the 
most perfect secrecy was made a condition of being 
admitted to a sight of these master- pieces. !^o well 
baited was the hook that several milors had already 
nibbled, and one fine gudgeon, in the guise of a rich 
London porter-brewer, had escaped almost by a mira- 
cle. His offer of .£1,000 was said to have been refused 
for a 'Madonna' by Francesco Francia, whose real 
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years had assuredly not reached their teens: on second 
thoughts, the projjrietor sent to resign the prize for 
that sum, but our countryman had meanwhile become 
shy, or had elsewhere satisfied his craving, and so de- 
clined the barbed seduction. 

** The Chevalier Michele Micheli of Florence claims 
to have discovered the vehicle used in distemper-paint- 
ing previous to the adoption of an oil medium. He 
keeps the secret, but exercises it in producing small 
pictures on old panels, to which he gives the surface 
of antiquity by baking them in a powerful sun, or by 
arLificiai heat, and when thus cooked they have de- 
ceived many supposed connoisseurs. He usually pre- 
fers following the designs of old masters to bestowing 
his labor upon original compositions, but his works 
are close imitations rather than copies. He boasts 
that many Haffaelles from his easel have brought 
handsome prices at Philip's and Christie's ; and we 
have seen in his studio and elsewhere, others not un- 
worthy of that honor. He gave a friend of ours the 
finest specimen he had executed in this style, to show 
^ir 'J'homas Lawrence the perfection to which it 
might be carried, but he accompanied the sale with a 
condition that his name and seal should appear at the 
back, to secure him the credit of a work wnich might 
be ascribed to Ghirlandajo. It has siLce hung among 
choice bits by the Gaddi, Beato Angelico, and similar 
masters, and has not been questioned by more than 
two or three connoisseurs. In various towns of Italy 
his works are ottered as those of Fra Bartolomeo, 
Piuturicchio, and Andrea del Sarto, and the veracity 
of the following little history is unquestioned. 

**M. Kerschoff, a Russian amateur, was invited to 
accompany some Florentine gentlemen on a shooting 
party in the Maremma. Whilst they pursued their ^port, 
he, disgusted by ill-succe3.<=, returned to wait for them at 
a cottage where their horses were put up. Having got 
into conversation with its occupant, the latter inquired 
if his guest was fond of pictures, as he had something 
curious that might interest him. Alter a long story 
how his father had, on his death-bed, confided to him 
the secret, that a picture concealed in the house was 
of value sufficient to make the fortune of all his family, 
but that, having been feloniously obtained, it would, 
if ever shown or sold in that neighborhood, certainly 
bring him into trouble — the rustic produced a very 
pleasing Madonna and Child in a very antique carved 
frame, which the Russian cordially admired, and 
being asked to guess the artist, named Raffaelle. 
' That,' said the peasant, was, I do believe, the very 
one my father mentioned, but you can see if it was so, 
as he gave me this bit of paper with the name written 
on it.' On the dirty shred there was in fact scrawled 
'Raffaello Sanzi;' and its possessor went on to hint 
that, being anxious to realize what he knew to be the 
most valuable property, and .seeing no great chance of 
then disposing of it safely, he would accept from him, 
a foreigner, a price far below its value. The negotia- 
tion thus opened, ended in the Russian offering 35,000 
francs, or JgI,400, which, after due hesitation, was ac- 
cepted. The prize was huddled into a clothes-bag, and 
its new master, without waiting to lake leave of his 
friends, started for Florence, and thence hurried on to 
Rome, lest it should be stopped by the Tuscan govern- 
ment. There he boasiecl of his acquisition, and 
showed it to several connoisseurs, who sang its praises, 
until :3ignor Vallati, a skilful dealer whose name will 
be presently again mentioned, quickly recognised the 
real artist. It was in fact a beautiful repetition, with 
slight variations, of RaEfaellc's famous * Madonna 
del Gran-duca :' it was painted by Micheli, who avows 
that he sold it for 150 crowns ; and the shooting-party 
was a conspirary by several well-born swindlers to 
take in their Russian friend ! The latter returned to 
Florence to seek redress by a prosecution, which was 
compromised by their returning most of the price. 
Being curious te see or obtain the subject of so strange 
a tale, we subsequently inquired for the picture, but 
were told it might probably be met with as an origi- 
nal in some great German collection, having been there 
re-sold by the Russian, at a price almost equal to what 
ho had him.self originally paid ! 

' *' If further proof be required of the danger of such 
counterfeits, it may be found in the doubts recently 
rais< d regarding the * Madonna della Scggiola' of 
Raffaelle ; a picture which, if the laudations of artists 
and travellers, and the daily repetition of copies be a 
test, is, perhaps, the most generally admired in Eu- 
rope. It occurred to us to hear, with the utmost sur- 
prise, from two of the most skilful judges now in Italy, 
one a native, the other English, an opinion which 
they had formed separately, and without concert, that 
this much admired and beautiful work is a counterfeit, 
executed on the design of Raffaelle, and probably not 
a century and a half old. And it is remarkable that 
the Italian critic having pronounced the like judgment 
in regard to a picture of similar composition, which 
had been purchased out of a princely gallery at Rome, 
as from the hand of Raffaelle or his pupils, he was 
allowed to test its accuracy by the application of a 
solvent, which quickly effaced part of St. John's head, 



and discovered the eye of an older picture under his 
cheek-bone ! Whatever be the truth of this mysterj', 
two painful considerations naturally occur : if the 
Seggiola picture is forged, what production ascribed 
to Raffaelle may not be the samel If it is genuine, 
what picture is safe from detraction 1 

** How interesting would it be to have the adven- 
tures of a genuine Raffaelle miuutely recorded ! The 
successive pensieri of the master during the progress 
of his work, as manifested in sketches, alterations, 
soliloquies, or conversations ; the admirable comments 
of his friends, and his own replies and defences. Then 
his studio, the resort of all tnat was enlightened and 
accomplished in the golden days of Italian genius ; its 
frequenters, the most choice spirits of the age; its 
pupils, an unrivalled constellation of artists; its 
models, personifications of manly beauty and of fe- 
male loveliness ; its sketches, its easel-talk, invalua- 
ble, had there but been Laurences and Boswelis to 
collect and record them. Then to follow the com- 
pleted work through the churches, palaces, galleries, 
cabinets it has since adorned; sometimes lost amidst 
scenes of war and pillage, begrimed with dirt, de- 
graded, perhaps, to the pawnbroker's stall ; again 
emerging from the restorer's hand, and subjected to 
the elaborate mendacity of a grasping dealer, or the 
loathsome bombast of a swaggering auctioneer, until, 
through such fearful ordeal, it reaches the repose of a 
drawing-room in the nineteenth century. 

(To be concluded in next number.) 



ANCIENT AMERICAN ART. 

[AlS faithful chroniclers of the history of American 
Art, it is our duty to notice certain discoveries of in- 
teresting monuments, recently made by the Hon. E. 
G. Squier, our Minister at Guatemala, in the Islands 
of Lake Nicaragua, Central America. The account 
is contained in a memoir, communicated by Mr. Squier 
to the Ethnological Society, and afterwards published 
in the Literary World. We extract the part which re- 
lates particularly to the statues, of which representa- 
tions are given.] 

The first monument which claimed our attention 
was a well-cut figure, seated crouching on the top 
of a high ornamented pedestal. The hands were 
crossed below the knees, the head bent forward, and 
the eyes widely opened, as if gazing upon some object 
upon the ground before it. A conical mass of stone 
rose from between the shoulders, having the appear- 
ance of a conical cap, when viewed from the front. 
(See Jig. 3.) It was cut with great boldness and free- 
dom, from a block of basalt, and had suffered very 
little from the lapse of time. 

A hole was dug to receive the lower end, ropes were 
fastened around it, our whole force was disposed to 
the best advantage, and at a given signal, I had the 
satisfaction to see the figure rise slowly and safely to 
its original position. No sooner was it secured in 
place, than our sailors gave a great shout, and, form- 
ing a double ring around it, commenced an outrageous 
dance, in the pauses of which they made the old woods 
ring again with their favorite ^^hoo-pah .'" I did not 
like to have my ardiente effervesce in this manner, for 
I knew the excitement, once cooled, could not be re- 
vived ; so I broke into the circle, and, dragging out 
Juan by main force, led him to the next monument, 
which Manuel called the cannon. It was a massive 
cylindrical block of stone, about as long and twice as 
thick as the twin brother of the famous " peacemaker" 
now in the Brooklyn navy yard. It was encircled by 
raised bands, elaborately ornamented ; and upon the 
top was the lower half of a small and neatly cut 
figure. In the front of the pedestal were two niches, 
deeply sunk and regular in form, connected by a 
groove. They were evidently symbolical. 

It is impossible, without engravings and plans, to 

five any clear comprehension of these monuments, and 
shall not attempt a detailed account of them. They 
arc very different from those discovered by Mr. Ste- 
phens, at Copan. Instead of the heavy and incongru- 
ous mass of ornament with which those were loaded, 
most of these are simple and severe, and though not 
always elaborately finished, are cut with great free- 
dom and skill. There is no attempt at drapery in any 
of the figures ; all are what the dilettanti call nudi- 
ties. Some are erect, others seated, and still others 
are in crouching or reclining postures. One, which 
our men called " Gordo,'' " The Fat," might pass for 
one of Hogarth's beer-drinkers petrified. He is seated, 
or rather thrown back in his seat, with an air of the 
intensest abdominal satisfaction. 

The material, in every case, is a black basalt. A 
few of the figures, from defects of the stone, have suf- 
fered somewhat from the weather, but less from this 
cause than from the fanaticism of the conquerors. 
They all bear marks of the heavy sledges, or other in- 
struments, with which the Catholic zealots endea- 
vored to destroy them ; but the task was not an easy 



one, and fortunately for the archaeologist, the massive 
stones resisted their assaults. 

Although the style of workmanship is the same 
throughout, yet each figure has a marked individu- 
ality. I have selected three for the purpose of illus- 
tration, of which I inclose you reduced outline sketches. 




Fig. 1. 

No. 1. This figure was discovered not far from No. 
2, and is one of the most remarkable of the entire se- 
ries. It is upwards of ten feet in height, and repre- 
sents a very well proportioned figure, seated uppn a 
kind of square throne, raised five feet from the grounld. 
Above the figure is a monstrous symbolical h:ead, simi- 
lar to those which surmount the statues in the Island 
of Pensacola. The resemblance to some of the sym- 
bolical heads in the ancient Mexican rituals cannot 
be overlooked ; and I am inclined to the opinion that 
I shall be able to identify them, as also to find the di- 
vinities corresponding to these statues, amongst the 
secondary deities of the Aztec Pantheon. The sur- 
mounting head is two feet eight inches broad, and is 
smoothly and sharply worked. 

No. 2 is one of the latest which I discovered, and is 
the only single figure of an animal which was found. 
It was nearly covered with the debris of one of the ru- 
ined teocalli, and is a colossal representation of what 
is here called the "tiger," seated upon its haunches. 
It is very boldly sculptured, and the base or pedestal, 
it will bo observed, is ornamented. A considerable 
portion of the base, some two feet or more, is buried 
in the ground. The entire height is eight feet. 

No. 3 I have already briefly described above. It is 
between eight and nine feet high above the ground, 
and the pedestal is about twenty inches square. 

The other figures differ as widely among themselves 
as those here presented. Some of the larger ones are 
more laboriously wrought, but less care seems, to have 
been bestowed upon the smaller ones. In fact, a num- 
ber of the latter are worked upon one sidaof the stone 
only, in a kind of high-relief. 

These monuments, like those of Copan, do not seem 
to have been originally placed upon the teocalli, but 



